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[Zhe Editor, whilst grateful to all correspondents who may be kind enough 
to furnish him with information, desires to state that he is not responsible for 
the views stated by them, nor for quotations which may be inserted from other 
Journals. The olyject of the REPORTER is to spread information, and articles 
are necessarily quoted which may contain views or statements for which their 
authors can alone be held responsible.| 





Correspondence respecting Slavery and the Slave 
Trade in Last tfrica. 
PARLIAMENTARY PAPER. 
(Arrica No. 4, 1901.*) 


THESE papers, which were published at the end of May, carry on the story 
of British administration in the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba from the point 
where the last White book stopped in March, 1900, and they include the 
important official reports for the year 1899, as well as the reports of Commisioners 
Last and Farler for 1g00. 

We may say generally that the despatches reveal a progressive and 
unmistakable improvement in the condition of the islands as the result of the 
Anti-Slavery Decree of 1897. Slavery, it is clear, im its old sense, with its old 
accompaniments of gross oppression, barbarism, and cruelty, is past, and all the 
slaves know that they can be free if they choose. 

In face of these facts it is strange to find the Prime Minister of Zanzibar 
lamenting the dolorous effect of the Decree upon the islands, while Mr. 
Commissioner Last still harps untiringly upon the old string of the delights of 
slavery, the goodness of the masters, and the horrors of freedom—a strain with 
which readers of Zanzibar official reports have grown very familiar, but which 
has lost any point that it might once have had, since the generally favourable result 
of the anti-slavery policy is admitted in almost all these despatches Mr, Last 
is very anxious 
“to rebut the common, but erroneous, view which was generally held, and is still 
held, by those who think they know all about slavery, though personally they are 
absolutely unacquainted with the subject except in name, that is, the view that the 
slave (male or female) is an overworked and cruelly treated creature, despised, and 
regarded rather as an animal than as a human being by those who occupy the place 
of owners. But this is far from being the real state of the case. There is no denying 
that cases of cruelty have occurred, but these cases are no more frequent, in fact are 
not by far so frequent when numbers are compared, as similar cases of cruelty 
which occur in civilized countries amongst civilized people.’ 
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It isobviously, however, not a faircomparison to takethe present state of things, 
four years after the Abolition Decree was passed, as an example of the benefits 
of the status of slavery. It assuredly could not have been stated a few years ago, 
when the slavery system was in full swing, that cases of cruelty were not frequent ; 
the change is due to the anti-slavery policy, which, in the opinion of the Vice- 
Consul in Pemba, has worked out for the real benefit of the Arab masters hardly 
less than for that of their slaves, 

But another prominent fact in the present condition of the islands is that the 
number of slaves applying for freedom has very markedly gone down during the 
last year. Much is made of this fact by the official writers, who lay very great 
stress upon the unwillingness of the slaves to change their condition, and depict 
in dark colours the wretched and despised condition of the hapless. slaves 
who, in defiance of the scorn of their fellows (which is fully shared by 
Mr. Commissioner Last), dare to accept freedom from the hands of the white man. 

Although we deplore this tendency to remain in the servile condition, 
we must still decline to accept the reasoning, so often expressed or implied, that 
because these poor people, after centuries of oppression, dependence, and 
ignorance, are unable in a few years to understand or appreciate the advantages 
of freedom, therefore freedom for Africans is a mistake. Yet this is the inference 
which many of the commentators on these despatches draw, more or less directly. 

The officials in Zanzibar and Pemba are very sensitive to the charge of 
lukewarmness in regard to carrying out the Anti-Slavery Decree, yet no one 
who reads the despatches of Sir Lloyd Mathews and Mr. Commissioner Last in 
this volume can for a moment be blind to the real sentiments of these gentlemen 
on this subject. 

The question of the labour supply is undoubtedly one of the most 
important which have to be solved in the islands. Mr. Commissioner Farler, 
however, writes without anxiety of the steps which he proposes to take for 
distributing the labour among the shambas where it is wanted, while Sir Lloyd 
Mathews describes the scarcity of labour in the most gloomy terms and develops 
a system of contracts which he proposes shall be made between the owners of 
plantations and the labourers, including some sinister proposals for the supply 
of supplementary labour by importing gangs from British East Africa and 
Uganda. 

Sir L, Mathews’ suggestion is to get permission from the Government to 
draw a supply of labourers from the mainland to come to the islands under 
contract for three years, another contract to be entered into at the end of that 
time if agreeable to the labourer. Local bureaus are to be established, and a 
labour law to be framed by the Consul-General to avoid the hostile criticism of 
“those who have always said that Zanzibar officials are in sympathy with slavery, 
and might look on this as another system of slavery.” 

Sir L. Mathews proceeds to recommend an alternative scheme to be worked 
by merchants in Zanzibar, or a special Company, instead of by the Government, 
according to which “ the labourers, instead of contracting with the owner of the 
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plantation, would be drafted in gangs by the merchant to wherever they were 
required, and the merchant would alone be responsible for their wages and 
upkeep, he making his own terms for their employment. It is possible that the 
Government would be of great assistance. to the Company by taking over 
labourers for public works when not required on the plantations.” 

We regard these proposals with strong suspicion, and are disposed to think 
that if carried out they would bring in a new form of slavery without the name. 
We are informed on high authority by one who knows the mainland that labourers 
would not come to Zanzibar without pressure, for they associate the islands with 
slavery of a galling kind. 

We know how in other parts of Africa the system of engaging labourers in 
gangs to work for a term of years soon degenerates into forced labour and _servi- 
tude, and Sir Lloyd Mathews’ proposals, according to which the contracts would 
be settled en 4/oc by middlemen, appear to reproduce the most dangerous features 
of such a system, 

We are glad to see the statement of Lord Cranborne in reply to questions 
put on this matter in the House of Commons that the Government does not at 
present intend to act on the suggestions of Sir Lloyd Mathews. 

The payment of compensation to the slave-owners is no small difficulty in 
the way of the Zanzibar Government, and Sir L. Mathews has proposed, in his 
memorandum from which we have already quoted, to decrease the average com- 
pensation given by about one-half, on the ground of the value which the owners 
have received from the labour of the slaves during the last five years. It appears 
however (though the matter is not very clear) that our Government will not 
sanction the adoption of such a step. 

Among general reforms in the islands of which. we are very glad to read, are 
the remodelling of the Native Law Courts, the reform of the prison system, the 
strict regulation of punishments, the construction and extension of roads, and 
the provision made for schools and hospitals. One change we note with special 
satisfaction, that the Anti-Slavery Decree is no longer administered by native 
officials. Sir Arthur Hardinge, in his despatch of April gth, 1900, shows how 
the force of circumstances has led the Walis to throw the administration of the 
Decree more and more into European hands, and in Pemba the whole business 
of the Court relating to slavery was left. to the Commissioner. 

The Vice-Consul for Pemba contrasts ‘‘the decorous and well-regulated 
proceedings of the Courts of to-day” with the rough and ready methods of the 
local Cadis five years ago, much to the advantage of the present system. 

For particulars of other reforms we must refer our readers to the despatches 
themselves. 

As regards the trade in and export of slaves from the coast of the islands 
the reports do not appear to be at all satisfactory, and the assumption of Dr. 
O’Sullivan-Beare that in Pemba “the slave trade is extinct in all its branches” 
is not borne out by Commander Tunnard’s report to the Admiralty, which is 
given on another page. 
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The correspondence as a whole is of great interest, and the most cursory 
reader cannot fail to notice how the reports of the writers are coloured by their 
‘sentiments on the slavery question, so that, in some cases, contrasts are pre- 
sented in the different accounts given of the same subject which are amusing as 
well as instructive. A few instances of these we venture to give below in 
parallel columns, but the most striking contrast is to be seen in the whole tone 
of Mr. Commissior.c; Last’s reports for 1899 and 1900 with that for 1899 of Dr. 
O’Sullivan-Beare, Vice-Consul in Pemba. The latter gentleman is described by 
Sir A. Hardinge in his covering letter to Lord Salisbury as having been “ from 
the first more sanguine than most of the European officials in the Zanzibar 
Protectorate as to the good effects which would flow from the abolition of the 
status of slavery in Pemba.” 

We quote first from a dissertation in the report of Mr. Last for 1899 on the 
blessings of slavery. The slaves have a thoroughly easy time of it, Mr. Last tells 
us, compared with the unlucky free people who have to use all their wits and 
energies to get a livelihood. 

“Tt is well to know what are the real advantages which a slave holds as a 
slave. All that an owner requires from his slave is the so-called three days’ 
work weekly ; as a matter of fact, it is not more than fifteen hours’ good honest 
work in the week of 168 hours, and for this labour the slave receives in return 
the use of as much land on the estate as he wishes for his own use. He can 
grow what he pleases, and the product is his own. He holds his own house on 
this land with his master’s help, and with material frequently obtained from his 
master’s estate, and here he lives rent free, and to all intents and purposes he is 
master in his own house and on the piece of land he occupies. The other 
advantages which the slave enjoys are neither few nor small ; he knows that he 
has in his master one to whom he can go in time of trouble. Should he get into 
any kind of difficulty, if sickness occurs, he goes to his master for food and 
medicine. He has the privilege of enjoying a share in all the feasts and 
pleasures of his master’s household, and he is generally one of a considerable 
number, who, being all slaves of one master, live together as a little complete 
community in considerable ease and, to them, comfort. 

“When we consider how many advantages are lost and dinadventages are 
imposed on a slave by his accepting freedom from the white man, it is not 
surprising that they do not everywhere look upon freedom with that rapture and 
desire which some would expect from them ; fortunately for them some of the 
slaves do think a little ; they do appreciate the companionship of their ‘ Wajoli’ 
(fellow slaves) ; they have a kind of regard and gratitude to their masters and 
mistresses from whom they may have received kindness, though probably they are 
more influenced by a kind of feudal bond which binds them to the house, which 
gives them a feeling of being part and parcel of the establishment from which 
they cannot sever themselves without feeling that they have committed a sort of 
sacrilege.” 

In opposition to this happy lot, Mr. Last sets forth what we may describe 
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as the curse of freedom. When freed, a man loses land, house (for which he may . 
get some small compensation from his master), the regard of his master, the 


companionship of his fellow-slaves, and gains in return, the scorn of all. He. — 


becomes in fact “almost a pariah and alone in the world.” The only class of 
slaves whom Mr. Last will admit to be “somewhat benefited by accepting 
freedom” are mechanics, artisans, fishermen, boatmen, and others who work 
away from their masters’ establishments. 

In contrast with this picture, let our readers now look on_ the 
striking picture drawn by Dr. O’Sullivan-Beare of the general results 
of the anti-slavery policy in the island of Pemba on all classes of the 
community :— 

* A very satisfactory feature in connection with the Anti-Slavery Decree is 
the fact that it has caused the development amongst the Arabs of habits of 
energy and of self-help, in which they had formerly been so sadly lacking. To me 
it has been very interesting to note the gradual improvement in their character 
from many points of view, under the influence of their changed conditions ; and 
I have been reminded thereby of an apposite passage which occurs in an essay 
written some thirty-five years ago by the late Professor Huxley in connection 
with the then vexed question of the emancipation of the American negroes. 
The passage to which I allude runs as follows : ‘The doctrine of equal natural 
rights may be an illogical delusion ; emancipation may convert the slave from a 
well fed animal into a pauperized man ; mankind may even have to do without . 
cotton shirts ; but all these evils must be faced if the moral law, that no human 
being can arbitrarily dominate over another without grievous damage to his own 
nature, be, as many think, as readily demonstrable by experiment as any 
physical truth. If this be true, no slavery can be abolished without a double 
emancipation, and the master will benefit by freedom more than the freed 
man.’ 

“The fact that the Pemba Arabs have shaken off, to a great extent, their 
former habits of sloth and indifference is obvious and indisputable. At first, 
when the terms of the Anti-Slavery Decree had been made known to them, they 
were completely discouraged and gave ear only to the counsels of despair. 
They regarded life as intolerable without the ministrations of their slaves in all 
capacities, and they were utterly unable to grasp the possibilities and advantages 
of paid labour. Gradually, however, they have plucked up their courage, and 
they are now grappling manfully with the difficulties of their altered circumstances. 
They take a close personal interest in all matters relating to their shambas, 
instead of deputing the entire responsibility of management to their slave 
overseers, as was their custom formerly. Moreover, realizing that they no longer 
have any hold over their slaves, the Arabs now devote some attention to their 
welfare, and endeavour to make their lot sufficiently acceptable to induce them to 
remain voluntarily with them. 

“ Again, it is to be noted that Arabs of good family compete keenly for those 
situations under Government which are open to them, but the acceptance of 
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which, formerly, would have entailed upon them loss of that ‘heshima ’ (respect) 
to which Arabs attach so much importance. 

“Lastly, I know of several instances in which owners of extensive shambas, 
who had become hopelessly indebted to Indian usurers, and had been compelled, 
in consequence, to abandon to them their properties, have wisely invested the 
money received by them as compensation for their slaves who had been freed— 
which money is not seizable for debt—in the purchase of smaller holdings, and 
have thus made a fresh start, ina more modest way, but fortified by the pos- 
session of that valuable asset-—a stock of energy. 

“The alteration in the demeanour of the servile classes, even of those who 
have not applied for their freedom, is very striking. That have lost that cowed 
aspect which used to characterize them, and which always reminded me of the look 
of a dog which is habitually beaten and chivied. I well remember that, in the 
old days—and the experience was always painful to me—whenever one happened 
to encounter a slave out in the shamba districts, he would not merely make way 
in the path, but would cower as far off as possible with downcast eyes, in pitiable 
self-abasement. In the rare instances when a slave ventured upon a salutation, 
it was always ‘Shikamoo,’ meaning ‘I embrace your feet,’ by the utterance of 
which he proclaimed his servile state, since that form of salutation is confined 
exclusively to slaves. Nowadays, when one encounters a slave, he still makes 
way in the path, but he greets one with a cheery ‘Saltheri,’ which is the 
ki-Swahili variant of the Arabic ‘Sabalkheir,’ meaning ‘ good-day.’ That is 
the form of salutation universally employed amongst free persons, and under the 
old régime no slave would dare to use it. This, surely, is satisfactory, inasmuch 
as it indicates that the slaves have begun to realize, and that without any 
suspicion of insolence, some of their dignity as men, and to understand that 
there exists no longer any impassable gulf, as regards social status, between them 
and their free-born brethren. 

“The little personal vanities of freed slaves—such as his ambition to possess 
and to’wear, during his leisure hours, a white ‘kofia’ and a ‘kanzu,’ similar 
to those usually worn by the free blacks—are pardonable enough, provided, of 
course, that he can honestly acquire the means of gratifying them. 

“‘ Most encouraging feature of all, however, is the fact that, during the past 
twelve months, in at least half-a-dozen. instances, freed slaves have managed to 
save up sufficient money wherewith to purchase for themselves small holdings ; 
and it must have been a proud day, indeed, in the lives of those persons, when 
they had their title-deeds duly registered for them by the Court. 

“The abolition of the legal status of slavery appears to be exerting a beneficial 
influence already with regard to the birth-rate amongst the servile population, 
which formerly was abnormally and suspiciously low. The insufficient diet of 
the women, and the hard labour which they had to perform, were doubtless 
factors which accounted, in part, for the paucity of children amongst a people 
who are very prolific by nature ; but there are good grounds for believing that 
the practice of inducing abortion and of infanticide prevailed very largely amongst 
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them, and that to such causes were to be mainly attributed the fewness of the 
children. 

“Tt would seem that the slave women were impelled to such unnatural 
practices by the harsh attitude of the Arab masters. A mother received no 
consideration in virtue of her condition, either before or after the birth of her child, 
but was forced to perform her daily toil as usual. Then, again, the women knew 
that they would possess no rights of any kind over the children whom they might 
bear. The custom imposed by the Arabs, in that connection, was as follows : 
If the father and the mother were both slaves of one master, the children borne by 
the women were the property of the parents’ owner, by whom they could be taken 
away at any time, and sold or otherwise disposed of as he might decide. If the 
father and mother belonged to different owners, the male children became the 
property of the father’s master, and the female children became the property of 
the mother’s owner. All of which was obviously calculated to discourage amongst 
the slave women the instinct for maternity. 

“Tt was natural to assume that with the removal of such disabilities the 
birth-rate amongst the servile population would increase ; and such, indeed, 
appears to be the case. Re 

The closing sentence of this report we place in parallel columns with 
pronouncements of two other of the officials. 


THE RESULT OF THE ANTI-SLAVERY DECREE. 
Sir Lloyd Mathews. Dr. O Sullivan-Beare. 
(After drawing a gloomy picture of the “Ina word, then, I would say that the 





financial position and the scarcity of 
labour writes) :— 


“That our financial position and 
the labour question are results of the 
Decree, there can be no doubt. I do 
not cavil at the Decree or the principles 
it embodies. I uphold it as I did from 
the first, but I cannot blind my eyes to 
the fact that it has not been of benefit 
to these islands up to the present. 
How to turn it into a benefit is the 
question we have to solve.” 


abolition of the legal status of slavery 
in Pemba has proved beneficial from 
all points of view; it has proved an 
inestimable boon to the slaves ; it has 
been the cause of awakening new 
energy in the Arabs ; while it certainly 
has not affected adversely, as had been 
feared, the material prosperity of the 
island.” 


Mr. Farler. 


“ Any one visiting Pemba after an 
interval of two years only, would be sur- 
prised at the general advance that has 
been made.” (January 1900.) 

“T really believe that given earnest 
and conscientious work on the part of 
the officials of the Government, the 
Island of Pemba has a bright future 
before it,” (December, 1900.) 
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We give one or two other examples of perplexingly differing statements 
which are made in these despatches on important matters :— 


ARE THE Natives IDLE? 


Dr. OSullivan-Beare. 


“The doubt as to whether the con- 
ferring of freedom upon the slaves might 
not possibly make them unmanageably 
idle and lazy has happily been dispelled 
by the experience of the past two years. 
It has been demonstrated, in connection 
with the gathering of the clove crops, 
that the freed slaves, as well as those 
who have not applied for their freedom, 
are quite willing to work when they 
receive adequate remuneration for 
their labour, and that they will do as 
good a day’s work, under those 
conditions, as could be desired.” 


Mr. Farler. 


“ The ordinary African does not like 
work, and will never willingly do more 
than enough to keep himself alive. 
During the fifteen years I spent upon 
the mainland of Africa, it was my 
constant endeavour to persuade the 
natives to do sufficient extra work to 
have three months’ supply of food in 
hand at the end of their agricultural 
year, and to prevent the present state of 
famine from which they suffer so 
terribly. But with all my influence I 
could not get them to do it, though they 
knew the penalty.” 





So, with regard to vagrancy, both Mr. Farler and Mr. Cave say that there 
has been a great and undoubted increase since the Government at home took 
exception to the interpretation by the local officials of Article 6, by which the 
Court insisted that every slave, before being registered as free, must come to an 
agreement with some employer of labour. 

Dr. O’Sullivan-Beare, or the other hand, writes that the proportion of slaves 
and freed slaves who are disinclined to do any kind of regular work and prefer 
to wander about is not a very large one, and that the punishment awarded for 
this offence (rising from 7 days’ imprisonment for the first offence to 3 months’ 
for the third) is “usually found to be efficacious in curing the offender of his 
vagrant propensities.” 

Dr. O’Sullivan-Beare also tells us that practically all the slaves who apply to 
the Court for freedom have already made arrangements with shamba owners, 
usually not their old masters, for the very fact of their applying for freedom 
generally means that the slaves have been in some degree harshly treated. The 
masters, indeed, as Mr. Last states, “have now learned that if they wish 
to retain their slaves and have the benefit of their services, they must fulfil the 
duties of a master towards them more fully than they did in the past.” 


WILL THE NUMBER OF APPLICANTS FOR FREEDOM INCREASE? 
Mr. Last. (Zanzibar.) Sir A. Hardinge. 


“Speaking generally, we may ex- “T am not quite sure, however, 


pect that the number of domestic and that I believe with Mr. Last that the 
power of these religious or semi-feudal 


agricultural slaves seeking freedom will 
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not increase; more probably it will 
decrease. On the other hand, we may 
look forward to seeing a_ greater 
number of those slaves who live and 
work apart from their owners’ establish- 
ments seeking freedom, and these 
numbers may increase until in a short 
time, the whole of this class of slaves 
are enjoying the blessings of freedom.” 
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ties, combined with the small material 
benefits to be obtained by emancipa- 
tion, will check its further spread 
among the agricultural slaves, and that 
only among the urban slaves, known 
in Zanzibar as ‘ Vibarua’ or 
‘ Wachukuzi,’ will there be steady 
increase of applications for letters of 
freedom. 

“It appears to me almost certain 
that the gradual opening up of the 
islands by roads, the attraction which 
all cities present, the impoverishment— 
which, I fear, all our efforts will be 
unavailing to prevent—of the Arab 
rural aristocracy, and the consequent 
transfer of estates and destruction of 
old domestic ties, must act as they 
have acted elsewhere, and draw the 
rising generation of slaves, or, at any 
rate, the more pushing and enterprising 
among them, from the dull, if easy, 
routine of the plantations, to the more 
bustling life and larger and more 
varied opportunities of the towns. 

“On the whole, I anticipate, if 
the Decree is allowed to work as it 
has worked in the past, that there will 
be a steady, but not a rapid or startling, 
increase every year in the number of 
persons who prefer the status of 
freedom, with all its risks and dis- 
advantages, to the ignoble security of 
servitude, but that a very long period 
will elapse before it will be possible to 
say that a class of persons calling 
themselves by choice rather than com- 
pulsion slaves, and labouring in virtue 
of tenure as opposed to contract, has 
entirely ceased to exist.” 


Mr. Farler considers that the great rush of slaves who applied to the Courts 
for their freedom in the second and third year after the issue of the Decree has 
now spent its force, and expects that in future the ordinary number of applicants 
for freedom will average about 40 a month. 


2A 
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REPORTS FOR 1900. 


WE make several extracts from the latest reports of the two Commissioners for 
Zanzibar and Pemba respectively. 


Mr. LAST’S REPORT. 


“We find by comparing the statistics that there has been a slight falling off 
in the number of slaves applying for freedom, so that the figure obtained in 
1899, is scarcely reached this year. The slaves themselves have applied for 
freedom in a very irregular manner, as will be seen by the enclosed statements. 
In some months only a few have made their claim, whilst in others they have 
come up in much greater numbers.” : 

Mr. Last accounts for this diminution by dwelling on the comforts of 
slavery in much the same terms as he uses in his report for the previous year 
quoted above. We pass on to his remarks on the applicants for freedom :— 

‘The actual number of slaves freed in the Commissioner’s Court during the 
past year is 1,126. Of these 580 are males and 546 females, as will be seen 
from the enclosed Appendix No. 1. Slaves came up for freedom in greater 
numbers during the first quarter of the year than they did during the remaining 
months. Some of the causes for this difference are already explained in this report, 
and for the summer months of the year, this being the time of plenty, and the 
people being engaged on their own plots of land, they would not be so eager to 
seek for freedom. d 

“It is interesting to note how the native mind is attracted to town rather than 
to a country life. é 

“Of the 344 freed slaves who have returned to a country life, 146 males and 
142 females, will take up garden work. The others engage in pottery, mat 
making, petty dealings, and other callings. Of the 782 freed slaves who choose 
to live in Zanzibar town, a small proportion are artisans, or have some certain 
professions as masons, carpenters, tailors, fishermen, &c. These, if they are 
willing, can do fairly well. The greater part of those who choose to live in town 
are ‘ Vibarua,’ viz., they let themselves out on daily wages doing ordinary 
labourer’s work. Both men and women participate in this. ‘The remainder are 
house servants, water-women, grass collectors and sellers, and petty dealers. A 
few who had been acquired by the Universities’ Mission were also freed and 
returned to the Mission. 

“ Regarding the state of the slaves after being freed, everything depends 
upon themselves. If they wish for employment, there is generally employment 
to be found, and one and all can earn a living wage; but amongst a number 
there are always some who object to work. These will suffer for their lack of 
energy, or else they will be a source of trouble to the Government and community 
through their endeavours to live by their wits. 

“On the whole, I think the working of the Decree for the abolition of the 
status of slavery has not made any particular difference to the general state of 
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things in Zanzibar town, though without doubt the loss of slave labour affects 
considerably the state and produce of the agricultural part of the island.” 


Mr. FARLER’S REPORT. 


“ During the past year there has been a great diminution in the number of 
slaves applying to the. Slavery Courts for their freedom. In some measure this is 
owing to the fact that a large proportion of the slaves who were not comfortable 
with their masters have by this time applied for and obtained their freedom, and 
many of the other slayes still living with their owners do not desire just at present 
to change their condition. 

“The result of this has been that in the year just ended the average number 
of slaves applying to the Courts for their freedom per month has been about 40, 
in comparison with 200 per month applying in 1899. 

‘The comparatively small numbers now coming to the Court for freedom 
will give me time to go into the great problem of the future for Pemba, #.e., the 
labour question : How to arrange that the freed slaves shall be so distributed as 
to keep the plantations in good order and gather the crops ? 

“T notice that there is a great tendency on the part of the slave when freed 
to settle in certain favoured districts, especially on large Government shambas 
and in some of the Mission stations. In the first case because the supervision 
is not so strict as in a shamba managed by the owner, and in the Mission stations 
because the freed slaves get higher wages and the three days’ rent-labour is rarely 
exacted, 

“My idea is to make arrangements with the owners or managers of these 
shambas to send the freed slaves on their own days when they have no work to 
the neighbouring shambas when labour is needed and there to clean a clove 
plantation at the rate of two pice a tree, or cocoa-nuts at from thirty to forty for 
I rupee; and as this work will be done on the freed slaves’ own days they will 
receive the pay. 

“To carry out this idea it will be necessary to open a labour bureau in Chak 
Chak and Weti, and, upon a shamba owner giving notice that he wants labour, 
to send a letter to the nearest shamba having surplus labour requesting the 
manager to su )ly it to the applicant. 

“The freeing of the slaves has, without doubt, affected the even distribution 
of labour, causing considerable dislocation of labour in Pemba, for, while some 
districts are over-supplied with labour, others have not sufficient labour to carry 
on the work of the shambas. 

“*T propose, as soon as the rains are over, to visit the whole of Pemba, 
district by district, and make a careful numeration of the number of people 
working on each large shamba, and wherever I find a district congested I shall 
draft off the surplus labour to where it is more needed, taking as my basis the 
number of clove trees and cocoanut trees. on a shamba. This work will require 
a good deal of care and personal supervision. 
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“The clove crop of this past season was a small one, and it was gathered 
without difficulty, labourers coming in gangs from districts where the clove crop 
had been a failure to those shambas where there were good crops and plenty of 
work, ’ 

“The labourers are beginning to realize and appreciate the advantage to 
themselves of the clove harvest as a means of saving a good sum of money, 
sufficient to pay off their debts, buying new clothes, &c. 

“In keeping the freed slaves steadily at work we have two great difficulties 
to contend with. One is their habit of spending whole nights dancing and then 
being quite unfit for work the following day. This difficulty we have met by 
prohibiting all dancing without special permission except on Thursday night 
after sunset until Friday night, 9 p.m,, at gun-fire, when all dancing must cease. 
During these twenty-seven hours every week they may dance as much as they 
please. Friday, being t! e Mahommedan Sabbath, is always an off day. 

“The next difficulty is that British Indians of the Khoja sect sell a cheap 
alcoholic spirit made in Hamburg from potatoes. This is sold in quart bottles 
and labelled ‘Eau de Cologne,’ it has a maddening effect upon the natives, and 
I have heavily fined several Khojas who have been convicted of selling it to 
them ; but the police find it difficult to obtain sufficient evidence to insure a 
conviction. 

“Still, I think the condition and prospects of Pemba are fairly satisfactory. 

“The freed slaves can by cultivating their own large plots, and earning 
money by extra work, obtain a very good living, food being remarkably cheap for 
them at the present time. In fact, they are well clothed, well fed, and, if constant 
merriment means happiness, they are happy and without a care. I consider 
their condition far superior in physical comfort to that of European labourers.” 


Mr. Farler ends with a defence of the slow and cautious methods of the 
Government, and suggests how different things might have been if they had been 
unwise enough to “listen to the excited and hysterical anti-slavery cries of young 
and very inexperienced agents working in certain Missions.” 

It occurs to us that ifan entirely free hand had been given to the local 
officials without any interposition or effort on the part of earnest opponents of 
slavery on the spot, or any “outside stimulus” put upon the Government at 
home, the present condition would have been very far less satisfactory than we 
see it to-day. 





NUMBER OF SLAVES FREED IN 100. 


Zanzibar. Pemba. 

Males ue i 580 ban vibe 230 
Females... em 546 ees ag 329 
1126 559 

— — 


Making a total in both islands up to December 31st, 1900, of 1685,.a very 
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marked drop on last year’s total which reached 4,263 ; this is commented on by 
both Commissioners. The diminution is especially notable in Pemba, where 
last year 3,230 slaves received freedom. 

The total amount paid in compensation during the year in Zanzibar was 
44,920 rupees. 





THE ZANZIBAR MAINLAND. 


As regards the mainland, Sir Lloyd Mathews, in his memorandum of April 14th, 
1900, distinctly states, what has been often pointed out, in regard to his reckless 
speech at Mombasa in 1895, on the occasion of the British Government taking 
over the administration of the mainland strip, that the people ‘“ must certainly 
have understood that slavery, although not mentioned at that moment, was 
included in the assurances of good faith given by Sir A. Hardinge and myself.” 
Sir L. Mathews goes on to say that, if abolition of slavery in the mainland 
were decided upon, the cost of compensating the owners, and initial expenditure 
would be £10,000. 

In this connection it may be mentioned that Bishop Tucker, of Uganda, 
who is at present in England, and who kindly met the President and several 
members of the Committee for a conversation at the Anti-Slavery office a short 
time ago, considers that more stress ought to have been laid in this country 
upon the very important judgment which was given by the Provincial Court of 
Mombasa in April, 1898, to the effect that since the decree of April, 18, 1876, 
all slaves imported into the coast territories of the Sultan were illegally held and 
should be confiscated. 

This decision was based on the interpretation given to the decree of 1876 
by two learned Mahommedan doctors of the law, who clearly stated that the 
Decree in question “ forbids the introduction of all raw slaves into the coast 
territories.” 

According to this weighty judgment the majority of the slave population of 
the mainland strip are free, for a very great number were brought into the 
country and sold during the famine of 1884-85. 

It has been repeatedly stated on behalf of the Government that they desire 
to hasten the end of slavery in the mainland strip if this can be done with safety. 
Let them then at least show that they no longer tacitly consent to the neglect 
and violation of the law of 1876, by publishing this decision throughout the 
country. 

Lord Cranborne’s reply to Mr. J. A. Pease’s question on this point in the 
House of Commons will be found in our Parliamentary Report. 
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THE NUMBER OF SLAVES IN THE ISLANDS. 


We adverted in our last number to the startling diminution stated by the 
Government to have taken place in the numbers of the slave population. In 
Mr. Consul Cave’s despatch of April 15th last, he discusses the matter at length. 
After stating that no census has ever been taken, either of the free or the slave 
population of the Sultanate, which makes it extremely difficult to form a trust- 
worthy or conclusive estimate, he mentions the earlier estimates of Sir Richard 
Burton, Sultan Barghash and others, and’the most recent official estimate of 
Sir Lloyd Mathews in 1895, which put the number of slaves: at 140,000. 
Mr. Cave goes on :— 


“ These last-named figures have formed the basis for all the calculations 
which have been made during the last five or six years with respect to the 
abolition of slavery ; but it appears probable, in the light of the knowledge that 
has been subsequently acquired, that the numbers of the servile population at 
any rate were over-estimated. The opinion of Sir L. Mathews was, of course, 
the best that could possibly be obtained, and as such it was universally accepted ; 
but it must be remembered that at the time when it was formed there had been 
very few opportunities of acquiring any intimate knowledge with respect to the 
inhabitants of the more outlying portions of this and Pemba Island. Two 
years later, however, when the Abolition Decree came into force, each island 
had a Special Commissioner assigned to it, one of whose principal duties it 
was to make periodical tours through the shambas and to receive reports 
from the Walis and other Arab officials amongst whom the various districts had 
been apportioned. 

“ From the information obtained from these and other sources it appears 
very probable that the number of slaves in 1895 was over-estimated, and 
Sir Lloyd Mathews himself agrees with the Commissioners in placing the 
total of the servile population of Zanzibar and Pemba in April, 1897, when 
the legal status of slavery was abolished, at not higher than 100,000. 

“ Starting, then, with 100,000 slaves in 1897, we must, in the first place, 
deduct those who have since received their freedom; the numbers that have 
been emancipated by the Courts up to the 31st ultimo are as follows :— 











Year. Zanzibar. Pemba, Total. 
April, 1897, to April, 1898 : ; 469 778 1,247 
April to December, 1898 ‘ A 704 1,316 2,020 
1899 : ; : ‘ 1,427 2,230 3,657 
1900 ‘ : . F t é 1,126 594 1,720 
January 1st to March 31st, 1901_ Sy. IgI 79 270 

Pol a ee 4,997 8,914 
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‘3,152 slaves have also been freed outside the Courts, making a total of 
12,066 who have received their freedom papers during the four years that have 
followed the promulgation of the Decree. In addition to this 3,399 labour 
contracts have been entered into during the above period between master and 
slave, bringing the number of those who have been directly affected by the 
Decree to 15,465, but as in these cases the slave has voluntarily maintained his 
servile status he cannot be said to have been freed for the purposes of this 
calculation. 


“Tn the second place, we must deduct 10,000 for those who have died from 
ordinary causes during the last four years—a death-rate of 25 per 1,000 of the 
population—and double that number as having been carried off by the small-pox 
epidemics of 1897 and 1898. This seems an enormous mortality and it is, of 
course, extremely difficult to estimate the number of deaths that occur in a few 
months in a widely-scattered area ; but there is no doubt that the epidemic was 
a very violent one, and the figures which I have given, and which are taken 
from Report sent in at the time, are, probably, fairly accurate. 


** Finally, a large number of slaves, estimated at 10,000, are said to have 
been lost to their masters in various ways. A few have doubtless been kid- 
napped and taken out of the country, many have gone into the interior as 
porters, &c., and have settled there ; a large number have run away from their 
masters to British or German East Africa, and many have simply disappeared, 
migrating probably to other parts of the country and leaving no trace behind 
them. It is certain that the number of slaves lost to their masters in one or 
other of these ways has been considerable, but many of them are probably 
still in the islands or will return at some: future time, and I think it will be 
sufficient if we allow 5,000 under this head. 

“The number of slaves, therefore, which we have to deduct from the total 
with which we started in 1897, is as follows :— 


“ Freed, 12,000. Died (ordinary causes), 10,000 ; Died (small-pox) 20,000. 


“ Disappeared, 5,000. Total, 47,000—which gives us a total of 53,000 slaves 
remaining at the present day. 


“ By the more direct method of calculation we arrive at practically the same 
result . . . These figures, which are of course largely conjectural, make a total 
of from 50,000 to 55,000, and this is the number at which I am inclined to 
estimate the servile population of Zanzibar and Pemba at the present time. 
Dr. O’Sullivan-Beare, in a Report which I have just received, estimates the 
number of slaves in Pemba Island at 30,000, and if he is correct the num- 
ber in the two islands would approach more nearly to 60,000 than to 50,000, 
for I do not think that there are less than 30,000 in Zanzibar. Mr. Farler, 
however, who from his position as Slavery Commissioner enjoys peculiar 
facilities for studying this question, places the numbers very much lower, and I 
think that we may assume with a fair degree of accuracy that the total number 
of slaves in Pemba Island lies between 20,000 and 25,000. 


3 
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“ Sir Lloyd Mathews has read this Report and agrees with the conclusions 
at which I have arrived.” 


It will be clear that little argument can be based upon these figures, the 
whole calculation being so largely a matter of guesswork, but two or three 
remarks inevitably suggest themselves. 

The estimate of those who fell victims to small-pox is admitted to be an 
enormous one, and 20,000 looks suspiciously like “round numbers,” but some 
reasons are given for arriving at this total (based, however, largely upon 
assumptions) in the Report for 1899 of Dr. O’Sullivan-Beare, who rightly 
describes it as “a truly formidable mortality for one year.” It is the more 
surprising as we have heard very little of this destructive epidemic in previous 
official reports. 

Another item in the account which cannot be called satisfactory is the loss 
of 10,000 slaves, half of whom are expected to return somewhere and somewhen, 
but of whom 5,000 have simply “disappeared” in one way or another. It is 
disquieting to note from these despatches that, as in the official reports of last 
year, the export of slaves from the coast still admittedly goes on. The first 
despatch in this volume points out how “since the setting in of the south-west 
monsoon, in the absence of a British man-of-war in these waters, advantage will 
be taken of the prevailing wind to run slaves to Muscat” and mentions the 
detection and condemnation of a cousin of the Sultan, described by Sir A. 
Hardinge as “ one of the best educated of the Zanzibar princes,” for this offence. 


In May, 1g00, Mr. Goschen stated in Parliament, in reply to a question by 
Mr. J. A. Pease, that the Admiralty had received no information as to any 
recrudescence of slave traffic in Zanzibar waters. 

Yet the information was not long in coming, as the caning despatch 
shows. 


“ COMMANDER TUNNARD TO ADMIRALTY, 
“ (Extract.) “* BarRRoSA,’ AT ZANZIBAR, June 1, 1900, 


“With regard to Slave Trade: dhows sailing from Zanzibar for Muscat 
generally leave Zanzibar during the month of April, as soon as the. south-west 
monsoon breaks, in order to avoid the heavy sea in - northern portion of the 
Indian Ocean later on. 

“There are at present only three Muscat dhows in Zanzibar; the majority 
having sailed for the north about a month ago, and it is satmoctd that about 
nine of them succeeded in taking away from ten to fifteen slaves each from the 
island. I have a boat cruising at the southern end of the island to stop any 
canoes bringing slaves from the mainland, but it is rather late in the season for 
this traffic. I am also informed that small numbers of slaves have been taken 
from Pemba and the coast oie during the’ early part of ‘the pares 
monsoon. 
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* Pemba Island is. now strongly policed by the Sultan’s askaris, which has 
greatly checked the export of slaves from there. I propose to visit it shortly. 

Everything is quiet on the coast.” 

It seems only too probable that more than a few of these missing thousands 
have been kidnapped and exported to the well-known mart at Muscat. A 
Pemba correspondent writes recently that he believes great numbers of 
slaves have been shipped off to Muscat and elsewhere; preventive boats have 
been conspicuously absent from the Pemba coasts since 1897, and since 1898 he 
cannot recall one being present in those waters even for a day, while their visits 
are not too frequent in Zanzibar harbour. 

The Report of the International Maritime Bureau for 1900, which will be 
found on the next page, confirms these hints of a slave traffic still going on more 
or less actively, and states frankly that “the conditions are highly favourable to 
the practice of the slave trade” and that the traffic will go on so long as there 
are markets in Arabia. 

It will be seen from Viscount Cranborne’s reply to Mr. Bayley’s question in 
the House of Commons (which is reported on another page), that the Govern- 
ment can give no more information as to the deportation of slaves from Pemba. 

Mr. C. H. Allen, writing to the Daily News on June 1oth, calls attention 
to Commander Tunnard’s report—which he points out is more than a year old— 
and questions whether the number of slaves taken from Pemba is really so small 
as is supposed. Mr. Allen regards the “disappearance” of 5,000 slaves as 
suspicious, and continues :— 

“ How is this number arrived at, and is it not probable that most of these, and 
possibly a great many more, have been carried off to Muscat to be sold into an even 
worse form of slavery? My object in writing this letter is to ask whether it is not 
now time that all these bald conjectures as to the slave .population should be cleared 
up, once and for all. It ought not to be a very difficult or costly operation to have a 
census taken in both islands, in which the number of slaves should appear, and also 
how many were held by each owner.” 


a 
—_— 


Slave-Trade Papers.* 


Tuts annual volume, published in compliance with the requirements of the 
Brussels Act, contains a variety of official information and statistics connected 
with the slave trade, and the traffic in firearms and liquors. 

As usual, the official writers in most cases report to their Governments that 
all possible means are taken to put down slavery and ill-treatment of the natives, 
and that their measures have met with success. 

More than forty pages are devoted to the correspondence regarding Zanzibar 
and Pemba, which was published in April, 1900, with the exception ofa despatch 
from the Consul at Zanzibar, dated February, 1900, reporting on the proceedings 








* Documents relatifs & la répression de la Traite des Esclaves, 1900—Brussels, 1901. 
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of the International Maritime Bureau, and referring to the activity of the export 
slave traders during 1899. This subject of the trade in slaves from the coast of 
Africa to Arabia and the East is emphasized in the report of the International 
Bureau for 1900, and is frankly treated in the interesting report for the same year 
of the Governor of the Italian colony of Erythrea, who says that illusions must 
not be cherished as to the total disappearance of the trade, pointing out the 
difficulties of effectively guarding the long coast line. 

The statisti¢s from German East Africa show a total of 2,180 slaves who 
received freedom papers during 1899, while 114 persons were condemned for 
kidnapping slaves or embarking them on the coast. 

The report from the Congo State does not throw much light on the cases of 
outrage on the natives which have been so constantly alleged, but gives a 
general assurance that though the march of justice is necessarily slow, yet the 
guilty will not escape punishment from the authorities. 

We proceed to give extracts from several of the despatches referred to :— 


<> 
— 


REPORT ON THE LABOURS OF THE INTER- 
NATIONAL MARITIME BUREAU OF ZANZIBAR 
DURING THE YEAR 1900. 


[ Zranslation. | 





[After a note on the constitution of the Bureau, and the representation of 
the various Powers (England being represented successively by Mr. Kestell- 
Cornish and Mr. Sinclair, Vice-Consuls ; by Sir A. Hardinge, and on his depar- 
ture, first by Mr. Cave, Acting-Consul, and since December by Sir Charles Eliot) 
and a further note on the expenditure of the Bureau for 1899, which amounted 
to 5,978 rupees, the Report proceeds. | 


‘¢ SITTINGS. 


“The President, M. Paul Taillet, occupied the chair at all the sittings held 
in 1900. If the meetings of the International Bureau this year have not been as 
important as those in 1899, they have been equally numerous, and very regularly 
attended. 

“ The preceding year, during the months of April, May and June, was marked 
by an extraordinary recrudescence of the slave trade, arising entirely from the 
appalling famine which desolated a great part of East Africa. The consular 
authorities and the local Government showed in these circumstances the greatest 
activity in looking out for it, and the greatest severity in its repression. It is 
owing to the cordial concurrence of all, to which the International Maritime 
Bureau resolved at its sitting of the 5th January to render tribute, that it was, 
possible to check the evil, but the slave trade has not disappeared with the 
famine which so effectually developed it in 1899, for slavery is deeply rooted in 
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Arab customs, and the Moslem religion authorises the purchase and sale of 
blacks. Accordingly the traffic, oppose it as we may, will last so long as there 
are slave markets in Arabia. 

“ Moreover, the Swahili temperament accommodates itself admirably to a 
condition of slavery, and the blacks of East Africa very readily consent to follow 
those who tempt them with dazzling promises, even when they know that they 
are destined to be sold. ’ 

On the other hand, slaves are becoming more and more rare in the markets 
of Arabia, and their price has for some time been going up in a marked degree. 

“ All these conditions are exceedingly favourable to the practice of the slave 
trade, and the hope of high profits must doubtless attract many traders. What 
can stop them in the execution of their abominable plans? The salutary effect of 
sentences of condemnation passed by the tribunals in cases of acts of slave- 
trading ; the vigilance of the competent authorities ; the precautionary measures 
taken by the Consulates on the departure of boats for the Persian Gulf, which 
render the embarkation at Zanzibar of blacks destined for the traffic excessively 
difficult and dangerous. Further, in the course of 1900 we have only had to 
declare a few isolated cases, such as the following, which was reported to the 
sitting on May 23rd by M. Paul Taillet :—Three young blacks were discovered 
on board a boat flying the French flag, the ‘ Dirihi,’ which was at anchor in 
Zanzibar harbour, and not yet having its papers on board, had been unable to 
start. The boat was at once deprived of its flag and was sold by judicial authority. 
Unfortunately, the guilty captain and crew succeeded in evading all efforts made 
to discover them. Copies of the judgments relating to slave trade cases mentioned 
below have been deposited in the archives of the International Bureau through 
the agency of the German Consulate.” 

(Here follows a note of certain sentences passed by different Courts in East 
Africa, condemning persons found guilty of slave-trading to terms of hard labour.) 


THE CONGO FREE STATE. 


A lengthy extract from the Report of the Secretaries to the Sovereign of 
the Congo State is given which deals with the protection of the natives in general 
terms, and asserts the unexceptionable correctness of the attitude of the 
Government on this question, but does not go much into particulars. We append 
some extracts from this document under a few headings of our own. 


TREATMENT OF NATIVES. 


“We have elsewhere recalled the instructions which the Government is constantly 
giving on this subject to its officers of justice, and it is right to say that these are 
active in following up all outrages on the rights of the natives. They have even found 
that they are sometimes charged with excess of zeal in carrying out their mission of 
protecting the native in a manner too strict.to please some, following up the smallest 
assault upon the persons of the natives, and thus, it is said, depriving the European 
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of authority and prestige in the eyes of the blacks. The Government can only uphold 
its rules for ensuring an absolute respect for law, and approve its officers in following 
up every breach of it. 

“It does not hesitate to say that in the repression of ill-treatment of the natives, 
excess of severity is more in accordance with its views than excess of indulgence. 
The latter reproach has also been brought against the Congo Administration, but it 
is not justified. It would be impossible to find a case of violence committed by a 
white man upon a native, in which the magistrates have shown culpable leniency. As 
the Government of the King-Sovereign wrote in a recent case to the Belgian Foreign 
Minister : ‘On the Congo, as elsewhere, crimes and offences are committed ; it is the 
duty of the authorities to check them, and they do not fail in their duty. The 
presence of a number of Europeans in the State prisons, undergoing penal servitude 
for violence employed against natives, proves that justice has not been inactive.’ 

“It will be remembered that it is in consequence of certain events which happened 
in the basin of the Mongalla and the Ibonge district that the Administration of the 
State has been accused. These cases are taking their course. The State Attorney 
has visited the Mongalla region to draw up personally on the spot the charges 
formulated against certain commercial agents. ‘The greatest activity,’ wrote the 
Governor-General to him in his letters of instruction, ‘should be employed in: the 
investigation, the proof and the punishment of the crimes which have been committed ; 
justice must act promptly and strike all the guilty.’ Several of the accused are at 
present in the Lower Congo within reach of justice, and they will be probably brought 
to trial within a short time. 

“It must here be noted that in a country like the Congo, more than elsewhere, the 
course of justice must inevitably be slow. 

“The length of the distances, the necessary movements of the examining 
magistrate from place to place, the difficulty of finding witnesses at a distance, the 
necessity of verifying at close quarters the sometimes doubtful evidence of the blacks, 
all these are fatal in delaying the examinations and, consequently, the sentences—the 
latter also are also subject to another delay, when, as in the present cases, they have to 
be delivered by the tribunal of Boma, where prisoners can only appear after a journey 
which is sometimes very long. : 

“The latest information received on the incident which has been called the 
Zappo-Zapp affair shows that the preliminary enquiry has been made in detail by the 
Deputy State Attorney at Lusambo ; no less than 127 witnesses have been examined, 
including the missionary complainant. The opinion of the Public Prosecutor is that 
it will probably turn out to be a Nyampara of the Zappo-Zapp chief and the band of 
men undef, his control who are the authors of the acts of violence (which have been 
exaggerated) and exactions inflicted on the natives of the Ibonge region, without its 
being proved that any State official had any responsibility in the matter, It remains 
for the Courts before which the affair comes to establish the different degrees 
of guilt. 

“The Government therefore has a right to give your Majesty the assurance that 
in these cases, as in all others where the natives may find themselves injured, the 
guilty will not escape punishment. 

“. . . On the one hand the severity of the penal law, on the other the repeated 
instructions given to the officers of the State to treat the natives with equity and 
justice, will render still more rare such few cases of abuse as have been proved. After 
all these are only individual cases, and it is vain to try to represent them as the result 
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of a. defective system ‘of administration connected especially with the exploitation 
of the Domain. 

“This-exploitation has from the beginning been the subject of many Government 
instructions enjoining the officials in this branch never to employ methods of action 
which are not conformable to the principles of humanity.” 


sf 


VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 


“The end aimed at by the Government is to endeavour to exploit the private 
Domain exclusively by means of voluntary contributions on the part of the natives, 
impelling them to labour by the sole inducement of just and adequate remuneration. 
The rate of such remuneration must necessarily be high enough to stimulate the 
desire of the natives to acquire it, and to impel them in consequence to gather in the 
products of the Domain. It is this kind of exploitation by means of voluntary con- 
tributions which at the present moment prevails in several districts. Where the 
attraction of commercial profit is not enough to assure the exploitation of the private 
Domain, it is indispensable to have recourse to a tax in kind, but, in this case also, 
labour is remunerated in the same way as when the contributions are voluntary. The 
Government instructions are precise on this point. The tax in kind, as here exacted, 
is ‘not, properly speaking, a tax, for the local value of the products paid in by the natives 
is given to them in exchange. The Government has never lost an opportunity of 
‘reminding its officers charged with the collecting ot taxes in kind that their 7d/e is that of 
‘educators ; their ‘mission is to imbue the natives with a taste for labour, and the means 
employed would fail in attaining their end if constraint became violence. . - .. .” 

“In a word, the Government makes a point of avoiding every system which 
would be of:a nature to lead directly or indirectly to the exploitation of the native, or 
to offer violence to him. 

“It is ‘satisfactory to state that in its task of educating the native populations, it is 
fully seconded by the great majority of its ages who have in this matter the exalted 
sense of duty which befits them. 


SLAVERY. 


“The development of the material condition of the country exercises a corre- 
sponding influence on the moral position of the native populations. The creation of 
numerous stations, the establishment of means of communication, a strong organiza- 
tion of public works, all these civilizing measures, recommended by the Brussels 
Conference, constitute the programme of the State in its struggle against slavery. 
The steps which it has taken to suppress slavery, by its civil and penal legislation, by 
the respect which it assures to individual liberty, by the supervision of labour contracts, 
and by the repression of cannibalism and other savage practices, are continuing 
insensibly but surely to effect the moral regeneration of the blacks. 

“ The State finds a valuable ally in this task in the missionaries, to whom it desires 
to render its tribute, and considers it a duty to say that the greater number of them 
-afe inspired solely by the sense of their evangelizing mission.” 


The text of a decree of King Leopold, relating to a recently appointed 
Committee for admininistering the Katanga territories, dated December 6th, 
1900, contains the following article :— 

“ The Committee will especially watch ‘over the preservation of ‘the native 
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population and the amelioration of their condition both material and moral. It 
will use all the means in its power to bring about the disappearance of barbarous 
practices, and eventually the suppression of slavery and the slave trade.” 


THE FRENCH CONGO. 


A circular letter, signed by the Colonial Minister, was last year forwarded 
to the Commandants of the French Congo, in which the Minister stated that 
his attention had been recently called by a member of Parliament to certain 
slavery practices—notably, the purchase and export of native women by slave 
traders—without interference on the part of the authorities, and requested that 
inquiry might be made into the truth of this allegation. 


“You ought not,” the letter continues, “to lose sight of the fact that France 
owes it to her traditions and principles to remain at the head of these liberal 
and civilising nations, whose mission it is, after proclaiming the abolition of 
slavery, to destroy its last traces. You should not forget that it is at the initiative or 
with the support of our country that all the international measures which have for their 
object the destruction of slavery have been passed in the course of this century. This 
attachment to the great humanitarian ideas which form the basis of our institutions and 
the foundation of our modern law, ought not, you must understand, to remain confined 
to the sphere of theoretic regulations ; it should appear and bear fruit in the region of 
facts. 

“ It is, therefore, important for the progress of civilisation and the honour of our 
country that in all the territories under our rule, the natives should be brought to 
renounce entirely the practice of slavery. It is above all essential that the slave trade, 
the export from one country to another, should be guarded against by vigilant pre- 
cautions and repression so severe that, where it still exists, it should disappear within 
a short period. 

“T need not add that I rely upon your prudence and experience to import into 
the measures which you will have to take, such dispositions as are allowed by the 
character, the customs and the traditions of the natives placed under your 
administration.” 


REPORT OF THE GOVERNOR OF ERYTHREA. 
29th December, 1900. 


“ . . . . I have the honour to communicate to your Excellency all the 
information which you have asked of me regarding slavery and the slave-trade in 
Erythrea. 


“ As regards slavery on the confines of the colony, it would be illusory to believe 
that it has entirely disappeared. It is not found to any extent among the Abyssinians ; 
nevertheless, a few Galla slaves may still be met with among them, who were 
kidnapped long ago from beyond the frontier in the course of raids carried out in the 
southern districts of Ethiopia. It is otherwise with the Mahommedans of Erythrea, for 
example the Beni Amer, &c., whose aristocratic organization readily accommodates 
itself to the maintenance of the old state of things. This is the case not only among 
the most savage populations and those who come the least directly into contact with 
our influence and authority, but even at Massowah, where a considerable number of 
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slaves are met with, employed as servants in rich Moslem families or as sailors on the 
sambouks flying the Italian flag. I hasten to add, however, that usually these are 
persons who have for many years been reduced to the servile condition and who 
came long ago into the possession of their present owners. 

“The few exceptions which there are to this rule are met with among the crews 
of the native boats, who still succeed in buying new slaves on the eastern coast of the 
Red Sea. 

“Thanks to our action, the traffic in slaves has been completely stopped in the 
interior of the Colony. 

“If we have made a point of proving our sincerity by not hiding the facts of 
slavery which may still appear in our territory, we ought at the same time to add in all 
fairness that the servitude in question is of a mild form ; slavery in reality exists no 
longer but in name. The few Gallas who are still nominally slaves of Abyssinians 
are only, in fact, the wives, or, at worst, the servants of their first masters. They are 
treated as any free woman, married of her own accord, would be treated. We know 
how readily the Moslems of East Africa introduce slaves into the circle of their 
family. There is to-day no longer a single slave who is unaware that, by applying to 
the Italian civil and military authorities, he may be released from his chains (if, indeed, 
one can speak of chains), and that anyone who ill-treats him would expose himself 
eventually to severe punishment. 

“In fact, no slave has to this day presented himself in order to claim his freedom. 
Often the slaves have lost even the remembrance of their family and their native 
country, and have attached themselves to the chief of the new community, where they 
are, as a rule, well treated. If they are taken away from their master, they will almost 
always prefer to go and rejoin him rather than face anew the risks of an uncertain 
living. Far from seconding the efforts which we may make to improve their condition, 
the slaves will try, on the contrary, to impede and oppose them, following herein 
the inclination of their own hearts and the counsels of self-interest. Further, the 
information supplied by the King’s Attorney shows that free persons who thought that 
they had recognised relatives in certain slaves, have failed in the steps which they had 
taken to liberate them, not through the ill-will of the authorities, but simply because 
the slaves made no pretence of leaving those to whom they were bound by family 
customs or sentiments of affection. Sometimes also the relatives of certain slaves 
have given up trying to procure their liberation when they recognised the favourable 
conditions in which they found themselves placed. 

“ Besides, time will obliterate these last traces of servitude. Every act of 
authority which should seek to destroy the existing state of things would be not only 
impolitic, but would weigh heavily upon those whom it was intended to benefit, and 
would perhaps cause them an irreparable injury. 

“ Another point which remains for me to examine, is that of the trade in negro 
flesh which goes on between Erythrea and other countries. The information which 
the Government of the Colony is able to give on the subject, although it is not of a 
really serious character, is, at the same time less favourable. 

“ Formerly the traffic in slaves between Erythrea and Arabia was pretty consider- 
able. The most important contingent was furnished by the populations of the Soudan 
and Abyssinia ; the former furnished, more especially, vigorous and sober men who 
were.able to endure work of the most difficult and trying kind ; from the latter were 
obtained chiefly women, who were much sought after as concubines for Arab harems. 

“The Soudanese slaves used of old to be brought to the northern coast of 
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Erythrea for embarkation. But the advent of Mahdism and the difficulty of commu- 
nication with the interior of the Soudan had for its first result the diminution of slave 
trading, and next, the diversion of the passage of Soudanese slaves towards our 
territory. The re-opening of the Nile routes has not given rise to any serious revival 
of this deplorable trade. _ It seems to be practised in our territory by the Rashaida, 
who live at some distance from our garrisons, near the frontier of Suakim, and are in 
constant relations with Arabia, from which country they have recently emigrated. 

“The trade in Abyssinian slaves went on formerly through Dancalia, whence.the 
sambouks, filled with kidnapped young girls and children, started. The establishment 
of regular garrisons at Meder and at Edd, the fairly frequent patrols of askaris along 
the coast, the more careful and direct look-out kept upon Raheita, a slavery centre of 
a certain importance, and finally, the more active watchfulness on the Afar littoral, 
added to the recent measures taken in connection with the customs, have unquestion- 
ably had the effect of making the traders exercise more prudence, and of reducing their 
operations. Nevertheless, it may happen that some sambouk or other with a cargo of 
slaves on board may still come to the neighbourhood of Barasoli, or of some other less 
frequented point of Dancalia to put to sea for Jeddah, Hodeidah or Moca ; it may 
also happen that somewhere else a child may here and there be put on board in some 
way or other. 

We must not, therefore, cherish illusions as to the total disappearance of the slave- 
trade. But the Government of the colony does, from this point of view, all that is in 
its power, and the Coast Company, on its side, gives the Government a support, which is 
above all praise, along the Massowah-Assab coast, thanks to the devotion of its officers 
and the goodwill of the askaris. It is to be noted, however, that it is impossible to 
maintain an effective watch over a coast which, stretching over about 5$ degrees of 
latitude, is very inconvenient for our boats, while it offers numberless places of shelter 
to the little native barques. We may remark, moreover, that the active influence which 
we exercise over the regions which stretch into the interior is sometimes exceedingly 
limited, and it is an influence which, for many reasons, cannot be rendered more effective 
at present. 

“ Beside the slave trade with Arabia, we must equally take into account that which 
is practised in the colony itself, notably in the case of the Baza and Cunama, where 
the Baria and the Abyssinians used of old to make raids. The submission of the 
Baza and the Baria to the Italian Government has improved the situation from this 
point of view. In these days, it is only when the chiefs or brigands from beyond the 
frontier engage in raids against the Baza who have given in their submission that a 
few young blacks are kidnapped, and some are sold in the interior regions of Abys- 
sinia where slavery still exists. The preventive measures taken by the Government to 
protect our populations diminish the frequency of these deplorable enterprises. The 
merchants sometimes resort to other measures such as promises, as is shown by 
proceedings which are actually now being taken; often, indeed, the masters of 
sambouks after having enrolled young men sell them as slaves in Arabia, declaring 
their decease at the moment when they regain the ports of Erythrea. Then the 
vigilance of the Italian police is often neutralized by the passive attitude of the 
Turkish authorities. I have nothing to add to the documents which your Excellency 
has already communicated to the Brussels Bureau for the repression of the slave 
trade. All that I can give in the way of detail is to say that two cases of raiding have 
been drawn up in these last two years by the judicial authorities of Erythrea. The 
first (a case of abduction of three Soudanese women) has come to.a non-conclusive 
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end, in default of sufficient proof against the prisoner who was in custody. The 
other, which I mentioned just above, is still before the Court and concerns a young 
black of Massowah, who, after being enticed on board.a sambouk on the promise 
of being initiated into the trade of a sailor, was sold at Jaba in Arabia.” 


(Signed) F. TROMBI. 


<i 
—<o- 


The Wative Question in South Africa. 


In reference to the advertisement from the Vata/ Mercury, signed F. R. Tewson, 
which was recently submitted by the Committee of the ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY 
to the Colonial Office, with a request for some inquiry into the practice therein 





. mentioned of “ purchasing labour for the Rand” and “contracting for Native 


labour to the Forces,” a letter has been received from the advertiser himself. 
Mr. Tewson, who describes himself as a labour and commission agent, writing 
from Maritzburg, states that, his attention having been called to a leading article 
on the subject in the Vatal Mercury of April 29, he wishes to give the facts of 
the case, in order that the Society may withdraw what he considers to bea 


- practical charge of slave-dealing against him. 


He writes :— 


“T am acontractor for native labour—in other words I contract to gather 
together and ‘supply Natives to any mine, company, or anyone else who may 
require them. I go further than this—I guarantee the boys that they will get a 
certain wage, in fact the highest wage that is going for their particular work ; and 
as I have already fought several masters who have not paid their wages, and won 
for the Natives, the said Natives trust me and come to me to get them work. 

“With the Imperial Government I have, up to date, supplied the Remount 
Department in Natal with all their boys, receiving a certain sum per day for each 
boy working, out of which I have to provide boys with food and firing, and pay a 
white man at each depét to look after the boys ; and also pay the boys’ wages. I 
can safely say that every boy so employed by me has returned to his home 
thoroughly satisfied with his treatment by me or my men, who are all men of 
experience with Natives. 

“The Natives have to be collected in Basutoland, Pondoland, East Griqua- 
land, Zululand, and Natal ; and when the war is over, right from the Zambesi to 
Queenstown in Cape Colony. The premiums offered by me are to pay the wages 
and expenses, including passes, railway fares, and food for the road, of the men so 
collected. 

“ As for slavery—it is no more slavery than any registry office for servants 
in England ; bar that in England, when once engaged, the registry office is 
finished with them, whereas I look after the boys until the fulfilment of their 
service.” 


At the same meeting at which this letter came before the Committee, the 
members present had the advantage of hearing the views of a gentleman who 
had recently returned from Natal and had considerable experience as an 
employer of labour. This gentleman stated that he considered the advertisement 
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open to misconception from its wording, but that the system of hiring native 
labour through agents is in no way connected with forced labour, and the agent 
is not a “purchaser” of the labourers, but simply brings the employed into 
communication with the employers. He contended that this system is 
legitimate and necessary in the interests of both parties, as, without it, the Natives 
scattered over the country could not hear of work, nor could the employers 
obtain labourers. The latter agree to serve for short terms, and wages are 
commonly paid directly by the masters, but sometimes (as in the case of 
Mr. Tewson) the agent pays them, and is fully trusted by the Natives. 

After hearing this statement the Committee resolved to write to Mr. Tewson 
accepting his explanation, which is satisfactory in clearing up a matter which, 
from its obscurity, appeared to be very questionable ; even the Watal Mercury 
admitted that “the advertisement, no doubt, has a strong flavour of slavery about 
it” for those who are unacquainted with the labour arrangements of the colony. 

The general system of labour agents, however, does not appear to be a 
desirable one, for it opens an obvious way to abuses, especially when a lump 
sum is paid by the employer to the middleman, who looks after the “ boys” and 
pays their wages out of it. 

In the recently published work, Zhe Natives of South Africa, the 
question of contracts with the natives, and the systems of making them with 
chiefs, or through agents, is discussed at some length, and many colonial 
authorities are quoted whose answers show that a considerable difference of 
opinion exists. It is often impossible to make contracts with the native himself, 
and the method of reaching him through an agent, or through the tribal chief, 
must be employed, but both are open to objection, and liable to abuse. The 


‘Rev. J. S. Moffat says that, as a rule, labour touts or agents will, for their own 


sakes, keep faith with the natives, who fare much better on long journeys when 
under the convoy of an agent, than if they have to find their way alone, Other 
authorities quoted say that the system is a necessary one, and that, when 
reputable agents are employed, the natives are fairly treated and protected by 
them. Many labour agents, however, have a bad reputation, and in order to 
guard against misrepresentation and abuses, legislation in Cape Colony, Natal, 
and Rhodesia has provided for the licensing of all such agents, and it is hoped 
that similar measures will be enacted in the new colonies. It is somewhat 
significant that one of the correspondents—a leading employer of labour in the 
Transvaal—who considers the labour agent “an unmitigated fraud,” objects to 
him on the ground that he has been “a curse to the labour supply, and has done 
more towards abnormally raising the rates of wages than any other circumstance 
in South Africa.” 

The volume just referred to, which has been published as the result of the 
investigations of the South African Native Races Committee under the title of 
The Natives of South Africa,* forms a very valuable contribution to the 





*London: John Murray. 
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knowledge of the subject in this country and should be of the greatest use in 
the discussions and questions which are constantly arising. This is not the place 
to do more than notice two or three of the conclusions at which the Committee 
has arrived on vitally important points, but it is only right to call attention to the 
admirable method of the book, its conciseness of plan and expression, and its 
freedom from prejudice and partiality. 

The Committee has set itself to make diligent inquiry and collect accurate 
information as to the social and economic condition of the natives from all kinds 
of sources in South Africa. The results are concisely and most temperately set 
forth in the chapters, in which, after treating of the origin and customs of the 
different native races, such important topics as the tenure of land, the labour 
supply, education, taxation, the Pass and Compound systems, liquor, &c., are 
discussed, while in a valuable appendix are given the replies to several leading 
questions on the points by upwards of fifty correspondents, each bearing the 
name of the writer. The reader is thus able to see for himself and to compare 
the different opinions held. The last chapter gathers up in a brief summary the 
chief points which have been reached and draws some conclusions therefrom. 

The following passage on the industry of the native, from a sketch of native 
life written by the Resident Magistrate of Bathurst, will surprise some readers :— 

“ Statistics prove the natives, and more especially the Fingoes, to be by far 
the most industrious people in South Africa. In fact, the native supports the 
whole economic fabric on his despised and dusky back. It is he that has built 
our railways ; without him the working of our mines would be impossible. On 
the other hand, had it not been for the money earned at the mines of late years 
many of the locations would have been starving. . . . . The natives in their 
tribal locations are among the best behaved people in the world.” 


On the question of tribal organization there is great difference of opinion, 
and many correspondents express the view that the old system of communal 
tenure should be gradually discouraged in favour of an individual tenure. But 
this is entirely unsuitable until the natives are ripe for emancipation from their 
tribal system. We note an importantant remark that demoralization is 
“ apparently inevitable ” where the black and white races come into contact. 


“The majority of the natives still live under their tribal laws and customs 
which have now for a long time been recognised and administered by the 
magistrates, The organization of the tribe is breaking up; the authority of the 
chiefs is waning; but they are still strong in many districts. The unbroken 
chain of responsibility—the responsibility of the headman of a location for his 
people, of the head of a kraal or family for its members—has helped to maintain 
order and to trace crime. To replace the obedience of a tribesman to a chief by 
local self-government is a change that cannot, and ought not to, be forced ; but 
considerable aptitude has been shown by the native members of the new district 
councils constituted under the Glen Grey Act. . . . .. . . . Nosmall 
material prosperity is possible under tribal institutions, as is witnessed in 
Basutoland, and for a long time to come they must remain the best form of 
government acceptable or even possible to many tribes, The stronger the tribal 
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feeling, the less able is the native community to adapt itself to the ways of white 
neighbours, and the greater is the need of protection. The example of Basutoland 
is evidence that it would not be to the disadvantage of some of the larger native 
districts, such as Swaziland, to be set aside, at all events for a time, as native 
reserves under Imperial control.” 


We find a useful chapter on the working of the Pass Laws for natives in 
the Cape Colony, Natal, and the Transvaal ; in the latter country the system is 
rigorous and complicated, and is pronounced by the Committee to be “ open to 
grave objections without possessing counterbalancing advantages.” Opinion as 
to the value of the Pass Laws is greatly divided, but, in the opinion of the 
Committee, they are apt to be unequal in incidence, irritating, and productive of 
injustice. 

The question of Taxation is discussed in detail, and statistics are given, the 
general conclusion reached being that “the tribal native is, relatively to his 
earning capacity, heavily taxed.” 

The education of the natives has not yet been carried very far, though some 
excellent work is being done by missionary agencies. It is pointed out that the 
sole object of educating the native is not to enable him to work for the whites, 
as is too often taken for granted. 


“Probably one of the most urgent reforms in South Africa is the establishment 
of a free, and if found to be practicable, a compulsory system of native education 
on lines adapted to an agricultural people. In particular there is a great opening 
for more technical education. acral lei « 

“That the native should aid in ‘the proper development of the country,’ to 
quote a common phrase, is true; but this is often understood to mean training 
and treating the native as if he were a mere tool. Much is said about the necessity 
of teaching him ‘the dignity of labour.’ This lesson is not for him only ; it appears 
that no inconsiderable part of the white population, especially in the Transvaal, 
has hitherto failed to appreciate it. There is proneness to dwell on the indisposition 
of the natives to engage in hard, continuous work. Such indisposition is not 
confined to the natives.” 


On the question of compulsory labour, the Committee have reached a 
. decided conclusion, which they express in the following terms :— 


“We have collected a number of opinions on the question of ‘compulsory’ 
labour from persons in South Africa, representing widely differing points of view 
We have consulted Government officials, missionaries, employers of labour. 
educated natives, and others. Our correspondents are practically unanimous in 
condemning any direct form of compulsion. Some of them advocate indirect 
measures, such as increased taxation, to induce the natives towork. . . . .” 

“*On the other hand, it is pointed out with much force that there is no reason 
why a labour tax should be imposed on the native, when the ‘poor white’ is 
exempted ; and that, if the native’s need to labour is slight, the true remedy 
is to increase his requirements by the stimulus of education, and the introduction of 

« higher standards of living. Moreover, with the increase of population: and the 
growing scarcity of land, the inducements to seek employment are becoming 
stronger year by year. . . . , v 
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“On the whole, reviewing the evidence before us, there seems no necessity 
for any measure of compulsion, whether in an open form or under the disguise of 
taxation imposed not to raise revenue, but to force the natives into working in 
modes which the whites believe to be for their advantage. We see no reason 
why this question should not be left to the operation of ordinary economic laws. 
Good wages, the growth of new wants, improved education, just treatment, and 
increased facilities for the moyement of labour will, there is ground for believing, 
remove the chief difficulties experienced in the past.” 

The Aborigines Protection Society has published an important pamphlet 
on the Native Labour Question, in which is printed the evidence given on this 
subject before the Industrial Commission which sat at Johannesburg in 1897 to 
inquire into matters connected with the gold mining industry. The witnesses 
were mine-owners, managers, and others closely connected with the mining 
interest, and the trend of their evidence on the question of native labour is 

«perfectly plain and highly significant. These gentlemen all agree in stating that 
the wages of natives are too high and must be reduced, and nearly all of them 
frankly urge the necessity of adopting measures, direct or indirect, to compel 
the blacks to work for their benefit. The witnesses were practically unanimous 
in approving the existing Pass Law (which, together with an extract from the 
severe Gold Law of 1896, which authorizes the infliction of lashes on natives for 
“ negligence,” is published in this pamphlet), but held that it was not carried out 
by the Government of the Republic in such a way as to give the employers the 
complete control over the Kafir labourers, which they desired. The mine- 
owners failed to get all that they wanted from the Commission, but that body 
recommended the Government of the Republic to establish a Government 
Department for the supply of native labour for the gold mines and a Local 
Board on the Goldfields to carry out the laws in the interest of the owners. 
These demands were not granted by the Dutch authorities of the Transvaal. 

The Pass and other laws which were procured by the capitalists are still in 
force, and a determined effort is being made to obtain from the new Government 
of the Transvaal colony those measures which the previous Government declined 
to grant. In Zhe Zimes of June 22nd is published a résumé of a letter which 
has appeared in a Vienna journal on the prospects of the Transvaal gold-mining 
industry which is of interest in this connection. The late Government did not 
do what they might have done for this industry, but the writer looks forward to 
“‘a stringent administration of the law” by the new Government, which will 
greatly diminish the cost of production. 

The following frank declaration of policy follows :— 

“ The principal item in the working expenses is the wages of the white and black 
labourers. The different mining companies have decided to leave the wages of their 
white employés at their present rate, but to reduce that of the blacks, The writer 
calculates that this measure, combined with the effects of a stricter application of the 
laws concerning passports and the sale of spirits, will result in a saving of one-half of 
the present average cost of black labour. 

“The mining industry is not disposed to rest content with the advantages resulting 
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from a good administration, but intends to do everything in its power to diminish the 
cost of production, while increasing the output. In spite of the difficult conditions 
with which the mines had to contend owing to the complete lack of assistance from 
the previous Government, the cost of production showed a steady decline. The writer 
looks forward to a further reduction of 25 per cent. on the average of 1898. This will 
not only increase the income of the mines already open, but will lead to the working 
of others, which would not have paid under the conditions prevailing hitherto.” 


These entirely open avowals of the capitalist party to strain every nerve to 
obtain the help of the Government in exploiting the native, and giving the 
employers complete control over him for their own ends, must be met by the 
watchful and detetmined opposition of all who hate slavery under every name, 
and who wish to see a righteous policy pursued towards the great native 
population of South Africa. 

The replies given by Mr. Chamberlain in the House of Commons to 
questions put by Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Bayley on the question of the* 
supply and control of native labour by the Government in the new Colonies, and 
the use of the lash in punishing natives (which will be found in our Parliamentary 
Report) do not give us very much information. Doubtless the whole native 
question is “ under consideration.” 





Parliamentary. 
House or Commons, June 18th. 


TRANSVAAL NATIVE LABOUR. 


Mr. Bay.ey asked the Secretary for the Colonies whether he had now 
received official information as to the sanctioning by the High Commissioner for 
South Africa of the use of the lash in punishing natives under magisterial orders 
in the Transvaal, and had had an opportunity of discussing that and other 
matters affecting native interests with Lord Milner ; and whether he would lay 
on the table of the House correspondence or proposals as to the provisions for 
the supply and control of native labour in the Transvaal and Orange River 
Colonies, or otherwise inform the House as to the contemplated arrangements 
before these arrangements were allowed to be enforced. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : I have discussed the subject of the first question with 
Lord Milner, who fully shares my strong objection to the indiscriminate or 
excessive use of the lash. He informs me that a proclamation, just issued, alters 
the previous practice by reducing the number of lashes and by limiting the 
offences for which the lash can be given ; it also makes necessary the sanction in 
most cases of a higher authority before the punishment can be inflicted. It is, 
therefore, a great improvement on the law of the South African Republic, and I 
am informed that the legal adviser of the present Government has already issued 
a circular to the magistrates warning them to be sparing in the use of the lash. 
In answer to the second question, the question of native labour is under 
consideration, and it is probable that nothing will be settled till Lord Milner 
returns, There is no correspondence to lay on the subject, 
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June 28th. 


Sir W. Harcourt asked the Secretary of State for the Colonies under what 
law or regulations and by what authorities (labour inspectors or others) matters 
relating to native labour in the gold mines of the Transvaal were at the present 
time being administered, and whether penalties of imprisonment with hard 
labour or lashes are now applicable as under the Pass Law and the Gold Law of 
1896, which are enacted for the purpose of facilitating and promoting the supply 
of native labour in the gold diggings and for the better controlling and regulating 
of the natives employed. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: The law in force is that of the late South African 
Republic, which has been modified in favour of the natives by proclamation of 
the High Commissioner, under which magistrates’ courts and special criminal 
courts have been established. Any sentence imposed by a magistrate whereby 
a penalty exceeding a fine of £10 or imprisonment for three months with or 
without hard labour or 12 lashes is ordered must be forwarded to the legal 
adviser of the Government (Mr. Solomon) for confirmation, reduction, or 
quashing. As I have already stated in reply toa question on the subject, a 
circular has been issued by the legal adviser to the Transvaal Government 
warning magistrates to be sparing in the use of the lash. 

Sir W. Harcourt: Do I understand from the answer of the right hon. 
gentleman that contracts can be enforced by imprisonment with hard labour 
and with lashes at the discretion of the magistrate, subject to the reference 
which he has mentioned—that is to say, that forced labour is insisted on under 
these conditions ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: No, sir, that is not the question which the hon. 
gentleman has put on the paper. If he wishes information as to what is con- 
tained in that law in detail, I must ask him to give me notice of the question. 
Meantime, I will only say that the new law as affecting natives is much more 
favourable than the gold law under which they were regulated by the late 
Government. 

Sir W. Harcourt: That I understand, but, unfortunately, the inverted 
commas were omitted in the question as it appears upon the paper. I quoted 
the preamble of the Gold Act, the provisions of which are for the purpose of 
facilitating and promoting the supply of native labour in the gold diggings and 
for the better controlling and regulating of the natives employed. Do I under- 
stand that, though modified, the promoting and facilitating of the supply of 
labour in the goldfields is still enforced by imprisonment with hard labour and 
with lashes, though less in degree than under the former Act ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : I do not object to the way in which the question has 
been put down. I can only say that I did not understand that the right hon. 
gentleman was quoting verbatim from any particular Act, and under these 
circumstances I must, I fear, ask the right hon. gentleman for further notice. 


June 18th. 
EAST AFRICA. 


THE DEPORTATION OF SLAVES FROM PEMBA. 


Mr. Baytey asked the Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
His Majesty’s Government had sanctioned, or proposed to sanction, the suggestion 
of Sir Lloyd Mathews, in his memorandum of January 19, 1901, printed in 
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Parliamentary Paper, Africa, No. 4 (1901), for procuring native labour for 
Zanzibar and Pemba from the British East Africa and Uganda Protectorates on 
contracts for three years or longer, to be entrusted to Zanzibar merchants or a 
company empowered to draft such labour in gangs to wherever it might be required, 
and solely responsible for the wages and upkeep incident to it ; and whether his 
Majesty’s Government had received information as to the deportation of slaves 
from Pemba to Muscat since the anti-slavery decree of the Sultan of Zanzibar ; 
and, if so, whether any, or what steps had been taken to prevent such deportation 
during the past three years by the action of His Majesty’s warships in watching 
the coast. 

Viscount CRANBORNE: His Majesty’s Government have not sanctioned, 
and do not, as at present advised, propose to sanction the suggestion in the 
question. All the information received by His Majesty’s Government regarding 
the deportation of slaves from Pemba has been laid before the House in slave 
trade papers, which also contain reports from naval officers as to the operations 
of His Majesty’s ships. 


June 24th. 


SLAVERY IN ZANZIBAR AND PEMBA. 


Mr. J. A. Pease (Essex, Saffron Walden): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs whether His Majesty’s Government are 
proposing to reconstruct or abolish the system of paying compensation to the 
owners for slaves freed in the Islands of Zanzibar and Pemba, as recommended 
by Mr. Commissioner Last in his Despatch of 1oth January, 1901. 

Viscount CRANBORNE: His Majesty's Government are not proposing to 
take steps in the direction indicated. Such action lies, in the first instance, 
within the competence of the Zanzibar Government, and it appears from the 
Memorandum, printed at page 33 of Africa, No. 4, 1901, that Sir Lloyd 
Mathews contemplates advising the reduction of the average compensation by 
about one-half. 

Mr. J. A. Pease: Then, is not the recommendation to be adopted ? 

Viscount CRANBORNE: The hon. member could not have heard the first 
part of my answer, in which I say “the Government are not proposing to take 
steps in the direction indicated.” ‘ 


Native Lagour. 


Mr. J. A. Pease :—I beg to ask the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether it is intended to draw supplementary labour to the Islands of 
Pemba and Zanzibar from the British Protectorate of Uganda and British East 
Africa, under contracts for periods of three years, as recommended by Sir Lloyd 
Mathews last January; and, if so, what steps will be taken to secure for the 
natives full freedom in regard to entering into a contract, and full knowledge of 
the effect of any contract which may be entered into, and what arrangements will 
be made to secure for them satisfactory terms and conditions. 

Viscount CRANBORNE: As was stated in the reply to the hon. member 
for the Chesterfield Division on June 18th, His Majesty’s Government do not, 
as at present advised, propose to act on the recommendation of Sir Lloyd 
Mathews. 
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July 11th. 
ZANZIBAR MAINLAND. 

Mr. J. A. Pease asked the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs whether the 
attention of his Majesty’s Government had been drawn to the decision of the 
Provincial Court of Mombasa, in the slave case which was heard before 
Mahomedan assessors, in which judgment was delivered by the Judge of that 
Court on April 25, 1898, to the effect that all slaves imported into the coast 
territories of the Sultan of Zanzibar since the degree of April 18, 1876, were 
illegally held and should be confiscated ; and whether, having regard to this 
judgment, the Government would accelerate the process of ending slavery in the 
British Protectorate of Zanzibar, situated on the mainland, by issuing a pro- 
clamation to make the decision known and effective throughout that portion of 
the Sultanate. 

Viscount CRANBORNE: His Majesty’s Government are aware of the 
decision referred to. The proclamation issued by the Sultan of Zanzibar on 
April 18, 1876,.is no doubt perfectly familiar to the inhabitants of the mainland 
dominions of the Sultan of Zanzibar, but his Majesty’s Commissioner in East 
Africa will be consulted in regard to the suggestion that further steps should be 
taken to give publicity to the decision referred to in the question. 


[The report of the Zanzibar Debate on July 19th is unavoidably held over 
‘until our next issue.—Ep. Reporter. } 


a 
<> 


Obituary. 


WE regret to record the death of Mr. Wm. WiLBERFoRCE Baynes, J.P., 
D.L., which took place at Bromley, on June 18th, after a long illness. Mr. 
Baynes had been a member of the Committee of the Anti-Slavery Society for 
nearly sixteen years, and he gave proof of his practical interest in its opera- 
tions by constant attendance at its meetings until a few months ago, when he 
was prevented by illness from coming to the Office. 

Mr. Baynes was a well-known member of the Baptist denomination, and 
was a brother of Mr. A. H. Baynes, the Secretary of the Baptist Missionary 
Society, in which he took a keen interest ; he served also on the Committees 
of the Bible Society and the Religious Tract Society. 

Mr. Baynes’ kindly presence and wise counsels will be much missed by his 
colleagues of the Anti-Slavery Society, who at their July meeting passed a 
resolution of sympathy with the family of the deceased gentleman. 

Mr. T. GRAHAM Younc, of West Calder, N.B., who died on April 17th last 
was elected a member of the Committee in December, 1895, his interest in the 
Society having arisen from his meeting with Mr.C. H. Allen, the then Secretary, 
in Egypt in 1893. Mr. Young, being resident in Scotland, was unable to attend 
the meetings of the Committee, but he frequently assisted the Society by 
generous contributions to its funds. He was, we believe, a near relative of 
Mr. James Young, F.R.S. of Glasgow, who gave such valuable support to the 
work of Livingstone and is mentioned in his journals as one of the great 
traveller’s teachers in chemistry and his unfaltering friend through life. 
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The Committee. 


It. will be observed that the Committee of the Anti-Slavery Society has lost 
no less than three of its members since the list was last published. The deaths 
of Mr. W. W. Baynes and Mr. ‘T. Granam Younc are mentioned in our 
Obituary ; the third name which drops out of the list is that of Mr. JaMEs 
CiarK, of Street, who has for some years been unable to attend the meetings, 
and has therefore tendered his resignation to the Committee, though his deep 
interest in the Society’s work remains unchanged. 

Mr. Clark’s connection with the Committee began a quarter of a century 
ago, and he was almost its senior surviving member. His resignation was there- 
fore accepted with reluctance and regret, and the Committee have recorded on 
their minutes their grateful sense of Mr, Clark’s past services rendered to the 
Society. 


<a 
<< 





Prisons in Morocco. 


TueE Anti-Slavery Society has repeatedly endeavoured to make known and take 
measures against the slave-dealing and other cruelties and abuses rampant in 
Morocco. It must be admitted, however, that any improvement which from 
time to time may have been effected has generally proved to be only temporary. 

In a striking article in the Wineteenth Century for June, entitled A Land of 
Woe, the Countess of Meath draws attention to the awful condition of the 
Morocco prisons, a condition which has subsisted almost unchanged, in spite of 
all the protests and efforts which have been hitherto made to reform them. 
Recently the European. Legations at Tangier, on the initiative of Sir Arthur 
Nicolson, the British Minister, memorialized the Sultan’s Government on the 
subject, and some improvements were made, but only for a time, and through 
the utter indifference of the officials, the prisons were soon again as bad as ever. 
Men are still flung into prison for no reason but the whim or the greed of the 
governor, and when there, they are tortured or neglected and starved with 
impunity. In the interior prisoners get no food at all but such as they can buy 
or beg, while at Rabat they do not even get shelter from the weather. Gold is 
all powerful—it opens the doors of prisons and shuts them, and justice is 
unknown, Barbarous tortures are common, and life is held of no account. 

The Howard Association has been quietly but steadily bringing influence to 
bear against these horrors, and has recently addressed letters to the Moorish 
Envoys, who came over to congratulate the King, as well as to the Foreign 
Office. Lady Meath tells us that the mere presence of Europeans in Morocco 
in some degree checks cruelty and helps individual cases, and she mentions the 
work of the late Miss Hanbury and others interested in the country. But the 
real. cause of the subsistence of Moorish barbarism is the jealousy of the 
European Powers. 
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“If one great European Power makes a step in advance, the other looks 
with envious eye on what is being done in a veritable Naboth’s vineyard. Might 
not politics, with all the strife and hatred which they often engender, be for once 
in a way set aside and humanity be allowed to reign supreme? The action of 
Sir Arthur Nicolson and his colleagues was productive of some reform, if only 
for a time ; might not some continuous action be productive of greater good ?” 

With this intent, Lady Meath proposes that a committee of different 
nationalities be constituted to aid Moorish prisoners, Trustworthy men should 
be chosen as inspectors to go about the country visiting the prisons and 
reporting abuses, If this plan could be carried out Lady Meath offers herself 
to defray the salary of one of these inspectors. 

We sincerely hope that the plan will prove a feasible one, and that public 
opinion in the different countries of Europe may be successfully awakened to 
the crying need for joint action in a land of oppression and barbarism so near 
our own doors. It is nothing less than a disgrace to our twentieth century 
civilisation that such abominations should be tolerated, when it is clear that the 
‘Moorish authorities could not stand against the strong united voice of Europe 
saying that they must cease. 


atin, 
<> 


Slave Trading for West Africa. 


More about the slave trade carried on in Central Africa for export from the 
west coast, with the connivance of Portuguese authorities :-— 

In a despatch from a correspondent of the Morning Post dated Barotseland, 
North-West Rhodesia, March, 1go1, an account is given of an expedition under 
Colonel Harding to stop slave raiding in the districts between the Kabompo and 
Kafue rivers. These are affluents of the Zambesi, flowing from the north on or 
near the confines of the Congo State and North-West Rhodesia. 

After describing an attack on a slave-raiding chief’s kraal, when “several 
slaves were handed over, some of whom were in a most wretched and half-starved 
condition,” the writer goes on to speak of the activity of the traders who carry 
off their victims to the West Coast. 

“Due to the iniquitous and pernicious slave traffic in Central 
Barotseland whole districts are laid waste and bereft of inhabitants. Well 
armed, and accompanied by Monbari slave traders, the chiefs of one district 
pounce down with assured success on their weaker neighbours. The most 
eligible girls and youngest men are captured and marched off, shackled and 
roped, through Portuguese territory to the West Coast, the assisting chiefs 
receiving good cap-guns and powder from the Monbari as remuneration for 
their raiding services. The administration of North-West Rhodesia are 
doing all that is possible to check this nefarious traffic, but while the 
Portuguese authorities on the West Coast tolerate and allow’slave caravans 
to proceed to and fro through their territories, passing their very forts en 
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route to and from the interior, it is utterly futile for the present available 
force to try and effectually cope with the slave trade that thrives in the 
interior of Central Africa.” 


The quarterly journal of the French Anti-Slavery Society, dated March last, 
makes the following statement :— 


“Of all the European colonies of Africa, Angola is the most backward 
as regards slavery, which is practised openly and with all its abuses. The 
roads which lead to Bihé are marked by corpses, for scarcely 15 per cent. 
of these human droves reach their destination. Nevertheless, the convoys 
of slaves pass close beside the Portuguese forts. It may be said that the 
slaves form half the population of Angola, and the Europeans possess them 
without the authorities interposing any objection. 

‘A decree of the 9th November, 1899, which is based on the necessity 
of imposing forced labour on all the natives between the ages of 14 and 60, 
regulates the means to be employed in order to attain this end, prohibiting 
all acts of cruelty. But to force these natives to perform work which they 
refuse is to come very near to legal slavery for the profit of the Government 
and the European colonists.” 


<i 
— 





Review. 
UP FROM SLAVERY. 
An AUTOBIOGRAPHY BY BOOKER T. WASHINGTON.* 


THE story of Mr. Booker Washington’s life is well worth reading. In this 
volume he tells us simply and frankly how he rose from being a nameless slave- 
boy to be the leader of his race—“‘a negro Moses,” as he has been not inaptly 
called. His life is an excellent example of his favourite principle of the value of 
practical work—of personal effort to do something useful. This is the one 
advantage which the negro got from the cruel slavery system in America, that he 
learnt a handicraft and had to work, while it wrought a corresponding evil to the 
white race, that labour was considered degrading, and self-help was unknown. 
When slavery was abolished the negro too often desired education with the idea 
that it would enable him to live an easy life, free from all necessity for work. 

It was this fatal error which the Hampton Institute, under General 
Armstrong, and, later on, Mr. Washington’s own institution at Tuskegee was 
formed to overcome. 

The truth which Mr. Washington is never tired of preaching with regard to 
the negro is that :— 


“ Any man, regardless of colour, will be recognised and rewarded just in 
proportion as he learns to do something well-—learns to do it better than someone 





* London: T, Fisher Unwin. 
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else—however humble the thing may be. I believe that my race will succeed in 
proportion as it learns to do a common thing in an uncommon manner ; learns to 
do a thing so thoroughly that no one can improve upon what it has done ; learns 
to make its services of indispensable value . . . . . I think that the whole 
future of my race hinges on the question as to whether or not it can make itself 
of such indispensable value that the people in the town and the state where we 
reside will feel that our presence is necessary to the happiness and well-being of 
the community.” 


Booker Washington’s own education was gained literally by the sweat of his 
brow. The negro boy, he tells us, has obstacles, discouragements, and 
temptations peculiar to himself. After picking up the elements in the intervals 
of his work in salt-furnace and coal-mine, he heard of the new school for negroes 
at Hampton in Virginia, and he made up his mind at all costs to go there. By 
dint of much perseverance in the face of repeated rebuffs, he managed to reach 
the Institute, five hundred miles from his home, and was admitted after success- 
fully passing an entrance examination which consisted in dusting out a room ; 
without money and almost without clothes he thus began his career, and he 
worked out the cost of his board by acting as school porter ; his tuition was 
secured by the help of a Massachusetts gentleman. This struggle went on 
throughout his school life ; in time he returned to Hampton to teach, and when 
little more than 22, the opening came for a normal school for coloured people at 
Tuskegee in the “Black Belt” of Alabama. There Mr. Washington had 
literally to “make” the school from the beginning, for there was neither 
building, land nor apparatus, but only “ hundreds of hungry earnest souls who 
wanted to secure knowledge.” The starting of the school was a matter of great 
interest to white and black people alike, though some of the former feared thas 
“education ” would make the negroes useless from an economic point of view, 
and many of the latter wished to complete the process and get a diploma within 
a year! Many of the pupils professed to know something about Mathematics, 
Greek and Latin, and other high-sounding subjects, but they were ignorant of 
the very rudiments of civilised living :— 


“ We wanted to teach the students how to bathe ; howto care for their teeth 
and clothing. We wanted to teach them what to eat and how to eat it properly, 
and how to care for their rooms. Aside from this, we wanted to give them such 
a practical knowledge of some one industry, together with the spirit of industry, 
thrift and economy, that they would be sure of knowing how to make a living 
after they had left us. We wanted to teach them to study actual things instead 
of mere books alone.” 


When the school began to grow and a disused plantation was secured for 
the institution, a stable and an old hen-house were turned into school-rooms, 
and land was cleared in order to plant crops. This was all done by the students 
themselves, though at first they did not quite take to such work, nor “see the 
connection between clearing land and an education.” Mr. Washington removed 
their scruples by leading the way to the woods, armed with an axe, himself.” 
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The money was supplied by the gifts of the black people, who often gave in 
kind, and the valuable help of the whites, who were induced 'to regard the school 
as a part of the life of the community generally.. But constant effort and 
thought were needed to keep up the funds, and it was necessary to canvass for 
assistance in the Northern States. In time new buildings became necessary, 
and these were built by the students’ own labour, a plan which has now been 
adhered to for nineteen years, All through these early years of the school’s 
history the anxieties and worries were unceasing: the early attempts at 
boarding and lodging the students at the school were especially productive of 
difficulties, some of which Mr. Washington describes not without humour. But 
his courageous determination and perseverance did not fail him. In one place 
he says :— 

“ As I now look back. over my life, I do not recall that I ever became dis- 
couraged over anything that I set out to accomplish. I have begun everything 
with the idea that I could succeed, and I never had much patience with the 
multitudes of people who are always ready to explain why one cannot succeed.” 
Mr. Washington was brought into prominence as a public man by the 

speech which he was asked to deliver as representative of his race at the Atlanta 
Exposition in 1895. This speech was a great success and he devotes a chapter 
to his account of it. His object was, in his own words, “to cement the friendship 
-of the two races.” and he emphasized the importance for the negro of using his 
opportunity in the South, and for the whites of helping and encouraging the 
negroes to be useful and intelligent citizens. 

In his treatment of theracial question, Mr.Washington is studiously temperate, 
conciliatory and far seeing. He tells us that he no longer cherishes the feeling 
of ill-will which he once felt towards those who spoke bitterly against his race, but 
rather regards them with pity. The negro people, he assures us, “is constantly 
making sure but slow progress materially, educationally and morally.” As to 
their political future, his view is that :— 

“The time will come when the negro in the South will. be accorded all the 
political rights which his ability, character and material possessions entitle him to. 
I think, though, that the opportunity to freely exercise such political rights will not 
come in any large degree through outside or artificial forcing, ‘but will be accorded 


to the negro by the Southern white people themselves, and that they will protect 
him in the exercise of those rights.” 


Mr. Washington is doing a great and notable work not only for the coloured 
race but for the American people in general, and this book reveals something of 
the secret of his power and usefulness. 





